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BATHMENDI: 
A PERSIAN TALE. 


A mERCHANT of Bassora, having been 
ruined by the failure of imprudent adven- 
tures, collected the wreck of his fortune, 
and retired to the heart of the province Kou- 
sistan. There he purchased a small coun- 
try house and a little farm, which he culti- 
vated so ill that in a short time chagrin 
and disapointment abridged his days. When 
he found himself drawing to his end, he call- 
ed his four sons together and thus addressed 
them: ‘I have no other goods to leave 
you, my children, but this house and the 
knowledge of a secret which I was not at 
liberty to reveal to you before this moment. 
During the time of my opulence, the Genius 
Alzim was my good friend ; he promised that 
he would take care of you after my death, 
and that he would divide among you a trea- 
sure. The Genius dwells but a few miles 
from this place in the great forest of Kom. 
Wait upon him when I am gone, and beg 
the treasure as promised to give you; 
but beware ining”—Here a fit seized 
the poor me t, and, after struggling a 
few moments, he expired. 

The four sons, after ‘having wept, and 
buried their father, set off for the forest of 
Kom, They inquired for the dwelling of 
the genius Alzim and soon found it. Alzim 
was well known over all the forest; he re- 
ceived with much courtesy and kindness all 
who came to visit him; he listened to the 
story of their grievances, consoled them in 
affliction, and lent them money when they 
needed it. But these acts of kindness were 
bestowed on one condition, namely, that 
they should follow implicitly the advice he 
gave them; this he insisted on, and he ad- 
mitted none into his palace till they had first 
taken an oath to comply. 


This oath did not startle the three oldest 
sons of the merchant; the fourth, who was 


















called Taee, thought the ceremony ridicu- 
lous; he was, however, resolved to get in, and 
receive his share of the treasure; he 
therefore took the oath with his brothers and 
entered the palace; but reflecting on the 
dangerous consequences that might follow 
So imprudent an oath, and considering that 
is father, who often visited this Genius, had 
ent his life in foolish pursuits, he fell upon 


ta stratagem to evade the effect of his oath 


without perjury; and while they were on 
their way to the apartment of the Genius 
he stopped up his ears with sweet smelling 
wax, Fortified in this manner, he prostrat- 
ed himself with his brothers before the throne 
of Alzim. He graciously raised the four 
children of his old friend, embraced them, 
talked to them of their father, and shed a 
few tears to his memory. He then directed 
a large coffer to be brought which was full 
of daricks: ‘* There,” said he, “ is the trea- 
sure I design for you: I will divide it 
amongst you, and then I will prescribe to 
each the route he has to pursue for the at- 
tainment of perfect happiness.” 

Taee did not hear what was spoken by 
the Genius; but he observed him attentive- 
ly, and saw in his eye and on his counte- 
nance, an expression of cunning and ma- 
lignity, which gave him subject for reflection. 
In the mean time, he received with grati- 
tude that part of the treasure which fell to 
his share. Alzim, after having enriched 
the brothers, assumed an affectionate tone 
of voice and manner, and thus addressed 
them: “ My dear children, your good or ill 
fortune depends entirely on your meeting, 
sooner or later, with a certain being named 
Bathmendi, of whom all the world talks, but 
whom very few know. The wretched of 
the human race are in continual pursuit of 
this being ; but I, who love you, will tell each 
of you in your ear where you may find him.” 
At these words, Alzim took Bekir, the 
eldest of the two brothers, apart : ‘“‘ My son,” 
said he, “you are born with courage and 
great talents for war; the king of Persia has 
just sent an army against the Turks; join 
that army immediately : Bathmendi is to be 
found in the camp of the Persians.” Bekir 
thanked the Genius for his information, and 
already burnt with desire to depart. 
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Alzim made a sign for the second son to 
approach. His name was Mesron, ‘“ you 
have wit,” said he, ‘* address, and a little in- 
elination for lying; take you the road to 
Ispaham; a person of your turn of mind may 
meet with Bathmendi at court.” He next 
called the third brother, named Sadder: 
** You have a lively and fertile imagination,” 
said Alzim, ‘ you see objects not as they 
are, but as you would have themn; you often 
discover genius, though not always com- 
mon sense; be you a poet : take the road to 
Agra, and search for Bathmendi among the 
wits and the beauties of that celebrated 
city.” Taee in his turn advances, and, 
thanks to the wax in his ears, heard not a 
single word of the advices of Alzim. It 
was afterwards known, however, that he had 
counselled Taee to turn Dervisa. 

The four brothers, after having again 
prostrated themselves before Alzim, in token 


of their gratitude to that beneficent Ge}: 
The three oldest 
dreamt of nothing but Bathmendi. Taee 


nius, returned home. 


took the wax from his ears, and heard them 
arranging the time and circumstances of 
their departure, and their proposal to sell 
their house and little farm to the first bidder. 
He offered to become the purchaser, when 
the premises were instantly appreciated ; 
and Taee paid, with his part of the treasure 
received from the Genius, the share that 
belonged to each of his brothers; then ten- 
derly embracing them, and wishing them a 
thousand times farewell, and the accomplish- 
ment of all their desires, he was left alone 
in his father’s house. 

Taee now prepared to execute a design 
on which he had long thought. He was in 
love with Aminy, the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring farmer. Aminy was beautiful and 
accomplished. She had the charge of her 
father’s household, and was the comfort of 
his old age. She presented no other peti- 
tions to heaven but two: the first, that her 
father might live long, the other, that she 
might become the wife of Taee. Her 
prayers were hesrd: Taee sought and ob- 
tained her. The father of Aminy came to 
live with his son-in-law, and taught him the 
art of cultivating the ground with skill and 
advantage. Taee had still a little remain- 
ing of Alzim’s treasure; this was employed 
in enlarging his farm, and in stocking it. 
His fields gave double increase ; the fleeces 
of his sheep were sold, and plenty dwelt in 
the house of Taee; for, as he was indus- 
trious, and his wife an economist, every 
year augmented their income. Aminy 
brought him achild every year: children 
impoverish the idle though wealthy inhabi- 
tants of a town, but they enrich the indus- 
trious husbandman. At the end of seven 

years, Taee, now the father of six lovely 

children, the husband of an amiable and 









virtuous wile, the son-in-law of a respecta- 
ble old man, still fresh and healthy, maste~ 
of several slaves, and numerous flocks, was 
the happiest man inthe province of Kousistan. 

Mean time, his brothers were eager 
in the pursuit of Bathmendi. Bekir had 
arrived at the camp of the Persians. He 
presented himself to the grand Vizier, and 
requested leave to serve in the corps most 
exposed to danger. His figure and spirit 
were agreeable to the Vizier, who placed 
him in a troop of cavalry. A few days af- 
terwards there happened an engagement, 
which was desperate and bloody : Bekir per- 
formed prodigies of valour; he saved the 
life of his general, and, with his own hands, 
slew the general of the enemy. The 
praises of Bekir were sounded from every 
tongue ; the soldiers called him the hero of 
Persia, and the grateful Vizier elevated his 
deliverer to the rank of a general officer. 


“Alzim was in the right,” said Bekir to 


f; “it was here that good fortune 
awaited me ; and every thing promises that 
it is here I shall meet with Bathmendi.” 

The fame of Bekir, but especially his ele- 
vation, excited the envy and displeasure of 
the Satraps. Some of them came to him to 
ask news of his father, complaining that 
they were ruined by his bankruptcy ; others 
pretended to inquire after the lady his mo- 
ther, who had once been their slave; and all 
of them refused to serve under him, because 
they were his seniors. Bekir, now made 
unhappy by his very successes, lived solita- 
ry and always on his guard, being ever on 
the point of receiving an insult, which he 
might very well revenge, but which he 
could not prevent. He regretted the time 
when he was only a common soldier, and 
was waiting with patience the end of the 
war, when the Turks, reinforced by new 
troops, and led by another general, came to 
attack the division which Bekir com- 
manded. 

This was an occasion whieh the Satraps 
of the army had long wish@d for. They 
now took more pains to procure the defeat 
of their leader than they had ever em- 
ployed to secure a victory to themselves. 
Bekir fought like a lion, but he was neither 
obeyed nor supported. The Persian sol- 
diers in vain attempted to withstand the ene- 
my’s attack; they were restrained by their 
officers, who led them only to flight. The 
brave Bekir, abandoned, and wounded, and 
oppressed by numbers, was taken prisoner 
by the Janissaries. The Turkish general 
was base enough to load him with irons as 
soon as he was well enough to bear them, 
and sent him to Constantinople, where he 
was thrown into a noisome dungeon. *‘ Alas,” 
cried he, in his prison, “I begin to think 
that Alzim had deceived me; for it is not 
here that I can expect to find Bathmendi.” 











{Lhe war continued fifteen years, and the 
Satraps always prevented the exchange of 
Bekir. His prison doors were not thrown 
open till the peace. He was no sooner at 
liberty than he flew to Ispaham in quest of 
the Vizier his protector, whose life he had 
saved. It was three weeks before he could 
get access to him, but at last he obtained an 
audience. The appearance of a handsome 
young fellow is not at all improved by con- 
finement in a dungeon. The Vizier did not 
know him; and it was not till Bekir had re- 
called certain incidents of his glorious life 
to the memory of the Vizier that this last 
began to recollect him, and to own that he 
had done him some small service. ‘“ Yes, 
yes, friend,” said the Vizier, ‘I do remem- 
ber you; you are a brave man; but the 
state is at present a little out at elbows; 
this long war and expensive festivals, have 
quite exhausted our finances; however, 
come back in a month, or so, and I will see 
what can be done for you, I will endea- 
vour”—** Alas! my good lord,” said Bekir, 
I have not a single shahee in the world, and 
during the fifteen days I have been solicit- 
ing admission to your highness, I should 
have died for want, had not an old comrade, 
a soldier of your guard, divided with me his 
pay.” ‘* That was kind in the soldier,” re- 
plied the Vizier, ‘“‘very kind indeed; well, 
well, I am just going to the council, I shall 
mention your case to the king. Be sure 
you don’t fail to come back ; you know I am 
your friend—who waits there ?”—So saying, 
he hurried to the council. 


Bekir returned next day, but the Vizier 
was not at home; he came the day after, the 
Vizier was engaged; the third day the Vizier 
was in his haram, and could not be disturb- 
ed. In short, Bekir left the palace and the 
city in despair, resolving never to return. 
He threw himself at the foot of a tree, on 
the banks of the river Zerendou; there he 
reflected on the ingratitude of Viziers, on 
the misfortunes he had already experienced, 
and on those that now threatened him; and 
not being able to support himself under these 
afflicting thoughts, he hastily rose with an 


intention to lose himself and the sense off 


his miseries at the bottom of the river. As 
he was proceeding to put this design in exe- 
cution, he felt himself seized by a man in 
rags, whose face was bathed in tears, and 
could hardly utter for sobbing, “It is, it is 
my brother Bekir.” Bekir looked stedfast- 
ly in the face of this tattered wretch, and 
knew his brother Mesrou. 


There is no person who would not be 
everjoved at meeting a brother whom he had 
not heard of for many years; but an unhap- 
py being, friendless and without resource, 
who is about to put a period to his life in 
despair, thinks he sees an angel from hea- 
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first secretary of the grand Vizier. 





ven in the person of a long-lost brother he 
loves. Such were the sentiments of Bekir 
and Mesrou. After the first embraces,. the 
first emotions of tenderness vented in tears 
of joy, they began to contemplate each other 
with looks of surprise and affliction. ** And 
are you also unfortunate?” said Bekir. 
** This,” replied Mesrou, “is the first mo- 
ment of happiness I have enjoyed since we 
parted. 


‘* You remember,” continued he, “the fatal 
day on which we paid our visit to Alzim. 
That perfidious Genius told me that I might 
find his Bathmendi at court. I followed his 
fatal advice, and soon arrived at Ispaham. 
There I got acquainted with a young female 
slave who belonged to the mistress of the 
That 
slave loved me, and introduced me to her 
mistress, who finding me younger and hand- 


}somer than her lover, lodged me in her own 


house, by making me pass for her brother. 
Her brother was soon presented to the Vi- 
zier, and a few days afterwards got an em- 
ployment in the palace. I had nothing to 
do but to let fortune work for me, and to re- 
member the way by which I rose. That 
way I never forsook ; and as the sultan’smo- 
ther was old, ugly, and powerful, I did not 
fail to pay my court to her assiduously. She 
distinguished me, and admitted me to the 
same degree of intimacy which I had enjoy- 
ed with the slave and her mistress. From 
this moment, wealth and honours began to 
pour down upon me. The Sultana made 
the Sophi bestow on me all the money of the 
treasury, and all the dignities of the state. 
The monarch himself shewed me favour ; he 
liked my conversation, because I always 
flattered him with address, and never advis- 
ed him to do any thing but what I knew he 
wished to have done. In short, at the end 
of three years, I found myself prime minis- 
ter, the favourite of the king, the paramour 
of the Sultana, the maker of Viziers, the 
disposer of places, and one to whom the 
grandees of the empire lookeg up. 


In the midst of my fame and fortune | 
was astonished not to meet with Bathmendi, 
in quest of whom I was unwearied. My 
fruitless search poisoned all my pleasures. 
The older the Sultana grew the more insatia- 
ble she became, and my gratitude the more 
painful ; her affection for me was my plague. 
On the other hand, my situation exposed 
me to the irksome solicitations of a thousand 
courtiers, and to the inveterate malice of a 
thousand enemies. Each favour I bestow- 
ed procured me the niggard thanks of one 
person, and the curses of a thousand. The 
generals I appointed were beaten, and the 
blame fell on me ; I was detested by the peo- 
ple, abhorred by the court, and stigmatized 
in libels; while my disappointment in not 
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Anding Bathmendi, turned all my vexations 
to torture. 

The love of the king for a young Mingre- 
lian slave, at last gave the finishing blow to 
my fortune. The courtiers entered warm- 
ly mto the affair, in hopes that the mistress 
would supplant the minister. I endeavour- 
ed to parry the blow, by paying court to the 
mistress, and by flattering the passion of 
the king, which however grew so violent 
that he resolved to marry the slave, and 
asked my advice. I evaded the question 
for a few days. The Sultana, who was 
afraid of losing her influence on the mar- 
riage of her son, informed me, that if I did 
not prevent the match, she would make me 
be assassinated onthe day of the ceremony. 
An hour after, the Mingrelian assured me 
that if I did not advise the king to marry 
her, I should be strangled immediately. 1 
had now three alternatives in my option, the 
dagger, the bow-string, or flight: I chose 
the last. I disguised myself as you see me, 
and escaped from the palace with a few dia- 
monds in my pocket, which will suffice to 
make us both live comfortably in some 
corner of Indostan, far from Sultanas, from 
Mingrelians, and the court.” 

After this recital, Bekir related his ad- 
ventures to Mesrou, and then they both 
agreed that their wisest course would be to 
return to Kousistan, where the diamonds of 
Mesrou would secure them a quiet and com- 
fortable life with their brother Taee. When 
they had taken this resolution, they set 
forward, and journied for several days 
without any adventure. As they were 
passing through the province Farsistan, 
they approached, towards evening, a little 
village, where they proposed to take up 
their abode for the night. It had been a 
holiday, and a number of children were re- 
turning from their sports, under the con- 
duct of their schoolmaster, who was walking 
with demure and pensive step towards the 
village. Our travellers made up to the 
troop, but what was their astonishment, 
when in the person of the schoolmaster they 
found their brother Sadder. ‘How, my 
dear brother,” said Bekir, “ is it thus that 
genius is rewarded?” “It is even so, re- 
plied Sadder; but sweet are the uses of 
adversity ; philosophy extracts from it many 
subjects of reflection, and many lessons of 
consolation.” After having thus spoken, 
and seen the children home, he conducted 
Bekir and Mesrou to his humble cottage ; 
prepared for them, with his own hand, a lit- 
tle rice for their supper, and thus related 
his story : 

The genius Alzim, whom I suspect to be 
a little maliciously inclined, advised me to 
seek for his imaginary Bathmendi among 
the wits and beauties of the great city of 
Agra, Having arrived there, and mixed 
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with the world, I wished to distinguish my- 
self at once by some literary achievement. 
Within a month my work appeared: it was 
a complete circle of the sciences, comprised 
in a small pocket volume, divided into chap- 
ters. Each chapter was a tale, and each 
tale taught a science. My book had asto- 
nishing success. Some of the journals 
criticised it, and said it was tedious. But 
all the people of fashion perchased it, and I 
set at nought the journals. My society was 
now courted; I was invited into all com- 
panies that pretended to taste; every thing 
I wrote was charming, and I was the sub- 
ject of discourse at every table. The fa- 
vourite Sultana wrote me a letter with her 
own hand, inviting me to court. Bravo! 
said I to myself; the good Alzim, | find, did 
not deceive me. My fame is now at its 
height; I will support it by means, surer 

those of intrigue; I will please; I will 

ant; I shall find Bathmendi. 

I was most cordially received at the 
palace of the Great Mogul ; the favourite 
Sultana publicly declared herself my protec- 
tress, presented me to the emperor, pro- 
posed subjects for my muse, gave me a pen- 
sion, admitted me to her petits soupers, and 
promised me her unalterable friendship. 
On my side, I gave myself up to gratitude, 
with all the ardour congenial to my nature. 
I promised to dedicate my life to the cele- 
bration of my benefactress. I composed a 
poem, in which the sun appeared but as a 
false brilliant in comparison to her eyes; 
the coral, and the pearls of the Persian 
gulf lost their lustre beside her face, her 
mouth, and her teeth. These artful and 
delicate encomiums established my credit 
with the Sultana for ever. 

I was now in hourly expectation of meet- 
ing with Bathmendi, when the Sultana had 
a difference with the Vizier about the 
government of a province, which the former 
wanted to bestow on the son of her per- 
fumer. Exasperated at the audacity of the 
Vizier, who had presumed to refuse the ap- 
pointment at her recommendation, she de- 
manded of the king the banishment of ihe 
insolent minister. But the king loved his 
Vizier, and would not consent. Now, it 
became necessary to intrigue in form for the 
ruin of the minister, and I was dragged into 
the plot. I was commanded to write a 
bitter invective against him, and to have it 
circulated among the people. The satire 
was soon written ; that is not difficult; itwas 
severe and pointed; that too is easy ; it was 
eagerly read, for it was filled with personal 
abuse. The vizier soon knew the author of 
this piece; he waited on the favourite, pre- 
sented her with the commission he had for- 
merly refused, together with an order on the 
royal treasury for one hundred thousand 
darics, and only asked in return her permis- 











sion to let him bury me alive in a dungeon. 
‘¢ He is a scurrilous fellow,” said the favour- 
ite, “‘and I am happy in having it in my 
power to oblige you; I will send immediate- 
ly and reprimand him for having dared to 
insult you, notwithstanding my express 1n- 
junctions to the contrary, and then deliver 
him up to you.” Luckily a slave who was 
present informed me of their conversation, 
and I had just sufficient time to escape. 
Since that time, I have traversed all In- 
dostan gaining my bread by writing novels, 
in making verses, or in working for book- 
sellers, who never admitted me farther than 
their lobbies, and who, more tender of my 
fame than of their own consciences, always 
told me my style was not sufficiently pure. 
While I was rich, my most unfinished work 
was a masterpiece; when in poverty | 
could do nothing that was sufferable. At 
last, being disgusted with instructing the 
world, I retired to this village, where I am 
content to teach peasants without any hope 
of encountering Bathmendi.” 

Next day the brothers had prevailed on 
Sadder to accompany them to Kousistan, 
und Mesrou promised him a share of the 
diamonds. They accordingly took leave of 
the village and departed. ‘They were with- 
in a day’s journey of their native spot, and 
were anticipating, with hope mingled with 
anxiety, the pleasure of meeting with Taee. 
‘‘Our dear brother,” said Mesrou, “we 
left him poor; surely he will not have found 
Bathmendi.” ** Brother,” replied Sadder , 
‘*‘T have reflected much on that same Bath- 
mendi, and, to deal plainly with you, I am 
persuaded that Alzim meant to mock us. 
Bathmendi does not exist, and never did 
exist; for if my brother Belsir did not meet 
him when he commanded the half of the 
Persian army ; if Mesrou never heard him 
spoken of when he was the favourite of the 
great king; if he never presented himself to 
me when I was placed on the pinnacle of 
fame and of fortune, it is evident that Bath- 
mendi is an imaginary being, an illusion, a 
chimera, which all men pursue because 
they are seduced by chimeras and fond of a 
chace.” 

He was about to begin an elaborate proof 
of his opinion, when a troop of robbers burst 
out from a wood by the road, and command- 
ed them tosurrender. Bekir attempted to 
resist, but was soon overpowered. Our 
three brothers were then robbed and strip- 
ped, and this ceremony, which was the work 
of a moment, being performed, the captain 
of the troop made them a bow, wished them 
2 good journey, and left them all three, as 
naked as eels, on the high way. ‘This is 
one proof of my proposition,” said Sadder. 
‘‘ Ah! the bastards,” cried Bekir, ‘‘ they 
have carried off my sword.” “Alas! my 
poor diamonds !” exclaimed Mesrou. 
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Night was approaching, so that our un- 
fortunate travellers were obliged to press on 
to gain their brother’s house. When they 
drew near the hallowed haunts of their early 
years, the recollection of their little sports 
and innocent pleasures drew tears from their 
eyes. They stopt at the door, but were 
afraid to knock. While they were hesitat- 
ing, Bekir looked in at the window and saw 
his brother Taee sitting at table in the 
midst of a dozen of children, who ate, and 
laughed, and prattled at once. His wife 
was sitting at his right hand, and on his 
left sat a lively and fresh old man, who was 
filling a glass of wine to Taee. Bekir at 
this spectacle was frantic with joy; he ran 
to the door and knocked ; but when it was 
opened, the servant, seeing three naked 
men, gave a cry and Taee came running to 
know the matter. His brothers immediate- 
ly fell upon his neck, and made themselves 
known. Taee embraced his brothers with 
unfeigned affection; and having brought 
them in, and got clothes for them, he intro- 
duced them to his family, and to the little 
cheerful old man. 

‘*O my brother,” said Bekir, “ your hap- 
py fate is a consolation to us, for all we 
have suffered. From the moment of our 
separation our life has been nothing but a 
continued series of misfortunes, and we 
have never had a single glimpse of that 
Bathmendi, whom we have so anxiously pur- 
sued.” ‘* How could you?” said the little 
old man, **I have never stirred from this 
house.”—‘+ W hat,” cried Mesrou, “‘ you are 
not”—‘* T am Bathmendi,” replied the old 
man. I am not surprised that you do not 
know me, since you have never seen me 
before. But ask Taee, ask the gentle Ami- 
ny, ask these lovely children, for they all 
know me. During fifteen years I have re- 
sided here, and I find myself at home. In 
all that time I have left this house but a 
single day ; that day on which the terder 
Aminy lost her indulgent father. But I re« 
turned, and never more intend to be absent. 
It will be yovr own fault, gentlemen, if you 
are not acquainted with me, for I am not 
reserved to those I like.” With these words 
he got up, kissed all the children, smiled 
on Aminy, and on Taee, saluted the 
three brothers, and retired. 

Taee sat down to the table with his bro- 
thers, and drew such a picture of his fields, 
his flocks, and his herds, that the three ad- 
venturers grew enamoured of the healthful 
labours and peaceful pleasures of the coun- 
try. Bekir turned his sword into a plough- 
share ; Mesrou, who had been a prime minis- 
ter, became chief shepherd of the farm ; and 
the poet turned its merchant, and sold the 
grain and the wool that were sent to mar- 


ket. At the end of six months, Bathmendi 
became fond of them, and the rest of thei: 
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Ainding Bathmendi, turned all my vexations 
to torture. 

The love of the king for a young Mingre- 
lian slave, at last gave the finishing blow to 
my fortune. The courtiers entered warm- 
ly mto the affair, in hopes that the mistress 
would supplant the minister. I endeavour- 
ed to parry the blow, by paying court to the 
mistress, and by flattering the passion of 
the king, which however grew so violent 
that he resolved to marry the slave, and 
asked my advice. I evaded the question 
for a few days. The Sultana, who was 
afraid of losing her influence on the mar- 
riage of her son, informed me, that if I did 
not prevent the match, she would make me 
be assassinated on the day of the ceremony. 
An hour after, the Mingrelian assured me 
that if I did not advise the king to marry 
her, I should be strangled immediately. I 
had now three alternatives in my option, the 
dagger, the bow-string, or flight: I chose 
the last. I disguised myself as you see me, 
and escaped from the palace with a few dia- 
monds in my pocket, which will suffice to 
make us both live comfortably in some 
corner of Indostan, far from Sultanas, from 
Mingrelians, and the court.” 

After this recital, Bekir related his ad- 
ventures to Mesrou, and then they both 
agreed that their wisest course would be to 
return to Kousistan, where the diamonds of 
Mesrou would secure them a quiet and com- 
fortable life with their brother Taee. When 
they had taken this resolution, they set 
forward, and journied for several days 
without any adventure. As they were 
passing through the province Farsistan, 
they approached, towards evening, a little 
village, where they proposed to take up 
their abode for the night. It had been a 
holiday, and a number of children were re- 
turning from their sports, under the con- 
duct of their schoolmaster, who was walking 
with demure and pensive step towards the 
village. Our travellers made up to the 
troop, but what was their astonishment, 
when in the person of the schoolmaster they 
found their brother Sadder. ‘How, my 
dear brother,” said Bekir, “ is it thus that 
genius is rewarded?” “It is even so, re- 
plied Sadder; but sweet are the uses of 
adversity ; philosophy extracts from it many 
subjects of reflection, and many lessons of 
consolation.” After having thus spoken, 
and seen the children home, he conducted 
Bekir and Mesrou to his humble cottage ; 
prepared for them, with his own hand, a lit- 
tle rice for their supper, and thus related 
his story : 

The genius Alzim, whom I suspect to be 
a little maliciously inclined, advised me to 
seek for his imaginary Bathmendi among 
the wits and beauties of the great city of 
Agra, Having arrived there, and mixed 





with the world, I wished to distinguish my- 
self at once by some literary achievement. 
Within a month my work appeared: it was 
a complete circle of the sciences, comprised 
in a small pocket volume, divided into chap- 
ters. Each chapter was a tale, and each 
tale taught a science. My book had asto- 
nishing success. Some of the journals 
criticised it, and said it was tedious. But 
all the people of fashion purchased it, and I 
set at nought the journals. My society was 
now courted; I was invited into all com- 
panies that pretended to taste; every thing 
I wrote was charming, and I was the sub- 
ject of discourse at every table. The fa- 
vourite Sultana wrote me a letter with her 
own hand, inviting me to court. Bravo! 
said I to myself; the good Alzim, | find, did 
not deceive me. My fame is now at its 
height; I will support it by means, surer 

those of intrigue; I will please; I will 
i ant; I shall find Bathmendi. 

I was most cordially received at the 
palace of the Great Mogul ; the favourite 
Sultana publicly declared herself my protec- 
tress, presented me tothe emperor, pro- 
posed subjects for my muse, gave me a pen- 
sion, admitted me to her petits soupers, and 
promised me her unalterable friendship. 
On my side, I gave myself up to gratitude, 
with all the ardour congenial to my nature. 
I promised to dedicate my life to the cele- 
bration of my benefactress. I composed a 
poem, in which the sun appeared but as a 
false brilliant in comparison to her eyes; 
the coral, and the pearls of the Persian 
gulf lost their lustre beside her face, her 
mouth, and her teeth. These artful and 
delicate encomiums established my credit 
with the Sultana for ever. 

I was now in hourly expectation of meet- 
ing with Bathmendi, when the Sultana had 
a difference with the Vizier about the 
government of a province, which the former 
wanted to bestow on the son of her per- 
fumer. Exasperated at the audacity of the 
Vizier, who had presumed to refuse the ap- 
pointment at her recommendation, she de- 
manded of the king the banishment of the 
insolent minister. But the king loved his 
Vizier, and would not consent. Now, it 
became necessary to intrigue in form for the 
ruin of the minister, and I was dragged into 
the plot. I was commanded to write a 
bitter invective against him, and to have it 
circulated among the people. The satire 
was soon written ; thatis not difficult; itwas 
severe and pointed; that too is easy ; it was 
eagerly read, for it was filled with personal 
abuse. The vizier soon knew the author of 
this piece; he waited on the favourite, pre- 
sented her with the commission he had for- 
merly refused, together with an orderon the 
royal treasury for one hundred thousand 
darics, and only asked in return her permis- 








sion to let him bury me alive in a dungeon. 
‘* He is a scurrilous fellow,” said the favour- 
ite, “‘and I am happy in having it in my 
power to oblige you; I will send immediate- 
ly and reprimand him for having daied to 
insult you, notwithstanding my express In- 
junctions to the contrary, and then deliver 
him up to you.” Luckily a slave who was 
present informed me of their conversation, 
and I had just sufficient time to escape. 
Since that time, I have traversed all In- 
dostan gaining my bread by writing novels, 
in making verses, or in working for book- 
sellers, who never admitted me farther than 
their lobbies, and who, more tender of my 
fame than of their own consciences, always 
told me my style was not sufficiently pure. 
While I was rich, my most unfinished work 
was a masterpiece; when in poverty I 
could do nothing that was sufferable. At 
last, being disgusted with instructing the 
world, I retired to this village, where I am 
content to teach peasants without any hope 
of encountering Bathmendi.” 

Next day the brothers had prevailed on 
Sadder to accompany them to Kousistan, 
und Mesrou promised him a share of the 
diamonds. They accordingly took leave of 
the village and departed. ‘They were with- 
in a day’s journey of their native spot, and 
were anticipating, with hope mingled with 
anxiety, the pleasure of meeting with Taee. 
‘‘Our dear brother,” said Mesrou, “ we 
left him poor; surely he will not have found 
Bathmendi.” ~** Brother,” replied Sadder , 
*‘T have reflected much on that same Bath- 
mendi, and, to deal plainly with you, I am 
persuaded that Alzim meant to mock us. 
Bathmendi does not exist, and never did 
exist; for if my brother Belsir did not meet 
him when he commanded the half of the 
Persian army ; if Mesrou never heard him 
spoken of when he was the favourite of the 
great king; if he never presented himself to 
me when I was placed on the pinnacle of 
fame and of fortune, it is evident that Bath- 
mendi is an imaginary being, an illusion, a 
chimera, which all men pursue because 
they are seduced by chimeras and fond of a 
chace.” 

He was about to begin an elaborate proof 
of his opinion, when a troop of robbers burst 
out from a wood by the road, and command- 
ed them to surrender. Bekir attempted to 
resist, but was soon overpowered. Our 
three brothers were then robbed and strip- 
ped, and this ceremony, which was the work 
of a moment, being performed, the captain 
of the troop made them a bow, wished them 
a good journey, and left them all three, as 
naked as eels, on the high way. “This is 
one proof of my proposition,” said Sadder. 
‘‘ Ah! the bastards,” cried Bekir, ‘‘ they 
have carried off my sword.” “ Alas! my 
poor diamonds !” exclaimed Mesrou. 
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Night was approaching, so that our un- 
fortunate travellers were obliged to press on 
to gain their brother’s house. When they 
drew near the hallowed haunts of their early 
years, the recollection of their little sports 
and innocent pleasures drew tears from their 
eyes. They stopt at the door, but were 
afraid to knock. While they were hesitat- 
ing, Bekir looked in at the window and saw 
his brother Taee sitting at table in the 
midst of a dozen of children, who ate, and 
laughed, and prattled at once. His wife 
was sitting at his right hand, and on his 
left sat a lively and fresh old man, who was 
filling a glass of wine to Taee. Bekir at 
this spectacle was frantic with joy; he ran 
to the door and knocked; but when it was 
opened, the servant, seeing three naked 
men, gave a cry and Taee came running to 
know the matter. His brothers immediate- 
‘ly fell upon his neck, and made themselves 
known. ‘Taee embraced his brothers with 
unfeigned affection; and having brought 
them in, and got clothes for them, he intro- 
duced them to his family, and to the little 
cheerful old man. 

*O my brother,” said Bekir, “ your hap- 
py fate is a consolation to us, for all we 
have suffered. From the moment of our 
separation our life has been nothing but a 
continued series of misfortunes, and we 
have never had a single glimpse of that 
Bathmendi, whom we have so anxiously pur- 
sued.” ‘* How could you?” said the littie 
old man, “*I have never stirred from this 
house.”—* W hat,” cried Mesrou, ** you are 
not”—*+ am Bathmendi,” replied the old 
man. I am not surprised that you do not 
know me, since you have never seen me 
before. But ask Taee, ask the gentle Ami- 
ny, ask these lovely children, for they all 
know me. During fifteen years I have re- 
sided here, and I find myself at home. In 
all that time I have left this house but a 
single day ; that day on which the tender 
Aminy lost her indulgent father. But I re- 
turned, and never more intend to be absent. 
It will be your own fault, gentlemen, if you 
are not acquainted with me, for I am not 
reserved to those I like.” With these words 
he got up, kissed all the children, smiled 
on Aminy, and on Taee, saluted the 
three brothers, and retired. 

Taee sat down to the table with his bro- 
thers, and drew such a picture of his fields, 
his flocks, and his herds, that the three ad- 
venturers grew enamoured of the healthful 
labours and peaceful pleasures of the coun- 
try. Bekir turned his sword into a plough- 
share ; Mesrou, who had been‘a prime minis- 
ter, became chief shepherd of the farm ; and 
the poet turned its merchant, and sold the 
grain and the wool that were sent to mar- 
ket. At the end of six months, Bathmendi 
became fond of them, and the rest of thei» 
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days were passed in the enjoyment of peace, 
tranquillity, and happiness. 

It is perhaps needless to observe that 
Bathmendi in Persia signifies happiness. 














. So we'll live, 

Aud pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in and who’s out, 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were God's spies. SHAKSPEARE 





Taomas FuLL_er.—From once hearing a 
sermon, he could repeat the whole of it 
verbatim. He undertock in going from 
Temple-bar to the farther end of Cheapside 
to tell at his return every sign as it stood in 
order, on both sides of the way, repeating 
them either backwards or forwards, which 
he performed exactly. He was a learned, 
industrious, lively writer, but rather too 
fond of punning. He wasa very corpulent 
man, and once as he was riding with a gen- 
tleman by the name of Sparrowhawk, he 
could not resist the opportunity of passing a 
joke upon him—‘ Pray what is the diffe- 
rence” said he, “between an owl and a 
sparrowhawk ?” The other answered this 
sarcastic question as follows: ‘ An owl is 
fuller in the head, fuller in the body, and 


fuller ail over.” 


_-- 


An ApoLtocy.—A physician calling one 
day on a gentteman who had been very se- 
verely afflicted with the gout, found, to his 
surprise, the disease gone, and the patient 
rejoicing in his recovery over a bottle of 
wine. ‘Come along, doctor,” exclaimed 
the valetudinarian, ‘‘ you are just in time to 
taste this bottle of Madeira ; it is the first of 
a pipe that has just been broached.” ** Ah!” 
replied the doctor, ‘‘ these pipes of Madeira 
will never do; they are the cause of all your 
suffering.” ‘* Well, then,” rejoined the gay 
incurable, ‘fill up your glass, for now that 
we have found out the cause, the sooner we 
eet rid of it the better.” 


Srace Frriinc.—Garrick roused the 
feelings more than any actor on record, and 
most probably suffered as much from their 
exertion. A gentleman once making the 
above remark to Tom King, the comedian, 
he received this reply :—** Pooh! he suffer 
from his feelings! why sir, I was playing 
with him one night in Lear, when, in the 
middle of a most passionate and afflicting 
pat, and when the whole house was drowned 
im tears, he turned his head round to me, 
and pattmg his tongue in his cheek, whis- 
pered—** D—me, Tom, it ’ili do!” So much 
for stage feeling. 


THE TRAVELLER. 


’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at sucha world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 











CHARACTER OF THE RUSSIANS. 
No. II. 


DEXTERITY is Conspicuous in almost all 
that a Russian does; even the meanest of 
them has a freedom, lightness, and ease in 
his walk—an unconstrainedness, and even 
grace, in his motions: without ever being 
deficient in respect towards his superiors, he 
addresses himself, even to those of the high- 
est rank, with perfect self-possession, and 
without manifesting a mauvaise honte. A 
singular intrepidity and confidence are dis- 
played in the ease with which he climbs the 
most dreadful precipices without becoming 
giddy. Yet this fearlessness often becomes 
rashness: to save himself a few steps, he 
will cross over rotten plank, or still more 
rotten ice; in the midst of a crowd of car- 
riages, he sees as little cause for apprehen- 
sion as if walking inaroom. This apathy 
of, or rather this predilection for, danger. 
mixes itself even in his very amusements, 
which would otherwise appear to him insip- 
id. A striking instance of this is to be 
found in their fondness for their precipitous 
ice-slides. 

This dexerity is not merely corporal or 
manual; it displays itself in their mental 
exertions. It is well known that the Kus- 
slan acquires every foreign language with 
particular facility; an advantage for which 
he is in some degree indebted to the difli- 
culties of his own; this renders his organs 
so pliant, and breaks thein in so well, that 
he can imitate any sound with facility, 
while the German is never able wholly to 
acquire the sound of the English th, the 
Bohemian r, or the Polish i. The Russian 
also possesses a decided and remarkable ca- 
pacity for the mathematics, 

Another trait in their national character 
is kindness. Among no other people does 
this truly amiable virtue apear to be culti- 
vated to a greater extent. Whether in an 
unknown part of the city, or in the deserts 
of Siberia, one is equally sure of being di- 
rected aright; and even of being accom- 
panied until he is certain cf his way. Blind 
beggars sit in the most crowded streets with 
the money they have collected in their hats ; 
to these, persons even of the lowest classes 
will give alms, and should any one have a 
larger piece of money than he can weil 
spare, will put it down and take out as much 
change as he thinks proper; nor is the op- 
portunity for being dishonest on such occa- 
sions ever known to mislead them. This is 
a piece of confidence that in some other 
‘capitals would soon be repented of by who- 





























ever should think of displaying it. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the Russians 
are absolutely immaculate in this respect; 
on the contrary, they make small scruple of 
appropriating to themselves any little arti- 
cle of value. But robbery, or any thing 
like violence,very rarely occurs ; little care, 
therefore, is taken to secure doors and win- 
dows. Travelling is also perfectly safe, ex- 
cept, indeed, among the Nomadic tribes of 
the Caucasus, &c. 

Whether it arises from the disposition of 
the people, or from the chagacter of the go- 
vernment, no where does a more unlimited 
religious toleration prevail than in Russia. 
Another remarkable trait among the Rus- 
sians is their extreme and disinterested hos- 
pitality. A stranger, or a young man of 
moderate circumstances in any of the larg- 
er cities, is sure of obtaining access to ta- 
bles which he may consider as his own, and 
can avail himself of the general information 
given, without the least reserve or con- 
straint. Gaiety and good humour prevail 
at the entertainments of the better classes, 
without ever degenerating into Bacchana- 
lian excess.. The common people, however, 
indulge very freely in the use of spirits, and 
particularly of their favourite brandy; yet 
even in their moments of extreme inebriety, 
they are rarely quarrelsome, and when una- 
ble any longer to assist themselves, are treat- 
ed with every attention, and all tenderness, 
by their less intoxicated companions. If 
Venice be the Paradise of monks, Russia is 
inost assuredly that of drunkards; for there 
a man in liquor is regarded almost asa saint, 
and is sure to receive all the services which 
his situation demands; a humanity that pro- 
bably arises in no small degree from sympa- 
thy with the disabled person, and a con- 
sciousness of their own frequent need of 
similar acts of charity. 








THE DRAMA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 
So long the just and generous will befriend, 








Aad triumph on her etforts still attend. SRrooKs. 
LONDON THEATRES. 
Kine’s Tueatre. March 9th.—After 


the Opera of Il Barbiere di Sevigha, a new 
ballet in two acts was produced. It is en- 
titled Le Songe d’ Ossian, and is construct- 
ed by Aumer. The scene of the first act 
consists of a number of rocks, and in the 
centre is a cataract, over which platforms 
are laid at convenient distances for the be- 
nefit of the figurantes. The action com- 
mences with the arrival of Cormac, a Scan- 


dinavian king, who demands the hand of 


Evirallin, but is rejected both by the lady 
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bear her away by torce, when Ossian re- 
turns victorious, combats with his rival, 
vanquishes him, and receives the hand of 


Evirallin. A Divertisement was here in- 
troduced, after which old and young, warri- 
ors and harpers, repair to the hunt; and 
Ossian and Evirallin having separated from 
the rest, they are seized on by Cormac and 
his followers and borne away. Ossian is 
thrown into a dungeon, where he falls 
asleep. Clouds cover the cave; it changes 
to an aerial palace ; Ossian is surrounded by 
visionary beings, Cormac, with adirk in 
his hand, followed by a party of conspira- 
tors, threatens to sacrifice the hero to his 
resentment; but the ghost of Fingal starts 
before them at the moment Cermac is ' pre- 
paring tostrike thedeadly blow. Evirallin, 
followed by her father and her companions, 
enters the terrific cave, sees Cormac, bends 
her bow, and aims at the perfidious assassin, 
whose breast is pierced by her well-directed 
arrow. Ossian embraces Evirallin, a throng 
of figurantes rush on the stage, the temple 
of immortality appears, an admirable groupe 
is formed by the whole of the corps de bai- 
let, and the curtain falls. On the whole Le 
Songe d’ Ossian received considerable ap- 
plause. 


Covent-Garpen THEATRE. March i2. 
—A new comedy, in five acts, entitled Pride 
shall have a Fall, was performed for the 
first time. In conformity with the taste of 
the day, this drama is interspersed with 
music, the selection and arrangement of 
which was conducted by Mr. Watson, and 
is creditable to his taste. But it is chiefly 
as a literary composition that we must re- 
gard the work before us, and in that point 
of view it is entitled to the praise which the 
audience so liberally bestowed uponit. The 
following is a brief outline of the plot :— 
Victoria, daughter of a Sicilian merchant, 
has been betrothed to Lorenzo, an officer of 
hussars. During his absence on an expe- 
dition to Morocco, the merchant has been 
bequeathed a large estate, and has become 
count Venteso. The family decide on re- 
jecting Lorenzo, as an inferior match. » He 
returns, is indignant; and acquainting his 
brother officers with the insult, determines 
on degrading the family by a marriage with 
aman of the lowest order, personating a 
man of rank. This man is looked for in 
the public jail; the family are captivated, 
and the match is to occur immediately. 
Lorenzo suddenly regrets his vengeance, in- 
terferes, and detects the impostor. The 
pride of the family has a fall. Finally, Lo- 
renzo is ascertained to be of high birth, 
and the impostor heir to opulence. The 
daughters find their lovers, and the count 
and countess are secured in their title and 





and her father, Brannio. Cormac is about to 


fortune. The scene is in Palermo, 
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Drurny-Lane Tueatre. March 19th. 
—After the play of Macbeth anew ballet, 
called Spanish Gallants, was well and most 
pleasingly performed. The story is a sim- 
ple one:—Fabricio and Vacentio, two 
Spanish gentlemen, are in love, the one with 
Constantia, the other with Laura. Seignior 
Don Pompeio, an old doting lover, is dis- 
covered by these gallants to be serenading 
at Constantia’s window: they interrupt his 
holy worship at the shrine of beauty, and, by 
way of scheme, insist on his giving the 
same love-inspiring strain beneath the win- 
dow of Laura. He afterwards writes to the 
father of Constantia proposing marriage ; 
the letter is handed to the lady, who soon 
has an opportunity of giving it to Francisco, 
on which they concert with Valentia and 
Laura, to play a second trick on the old 
Don: they copy the letter and address it to 
Andre Perez, the father of Laura, and thus 
involve the old gentleman in a dilemma, and 
the fathers too. The latter prepare accord- 
ingly for the marriages; and some pretty 
dancing occurs here. The result may easi- 
ly be guessed; an explanation ensues, and 
the fathers, as in duty bound, yield to the 
impulse of the lovers. —The piece had some 
very fine passages in it, breathing a senti- 
ment purely affectionate; and the music, 
though by no means original, was _ well cal- 
culated to sustain the interest of the piece. 
The house was crowded to excess, and re- 
ceived the ballet with evident pleasure. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man 








MEMOIRS OF 
BOSCOVICH THE MATHEMATICIAN. 


Boscovicu was born at Ragusa in 1711, 
and at the age of 14 he was incorporated 
into the society of Jesuits at that place. 
Ife made rapid progress in every kind of 
learning, but was particularly fond of the 
mathematics. According to the scholastic 
system, he was obliged to teach the Jan- 
guages for five years, and afterwards to 
give a lecture on theology; but before he 
had finished the course, his superiors placed 
him ih the most advantageous situation for 
the display of his talents, by appointing him 
to teach the mathematics. 

From the moment that Boscovich gave 
himself up to this science, he discovered all 
that might be expected from it. His first 
attention to the ancient geometers, fixed his 
taste for that severe accuracy of geometric 
reasoning which formed the original cha- 
acter of his works. It was reserved for this 
celebrated man to establish new theories in 
every part of natural philosophy; to carry 
‘o the hichest degree every partof the ma- 





thematical science, and to extend its limits. 
Before he was chosen professor of mathema- 
tics, he had published some dissertations re- 
lative to different branches of it, and after- 
wards others as college exercises, on differ- 
ent occasions; or from the impulse of his 
fertile mind. The multiplicity of his works 
is incredible ; he scarcely left a single angle 
of the mathematics, pure or mixed, in which 
he did not exercise his pen. The spots of 
the sun; the passage of mercury over the 
sun; the geometrical construction of sphe- 
rical oo oe ay ; the aurora borealis; a 
new method of employing telescopes for the 
determination of the celestial bodies; the 
figure of the earth; the arguments of the 
ancients to establish its spherical figure ; 
the circles called osculatory ; the motions of 
bodies propelled in an unresisting space ; 
the nature and use of infinite quantities, 
and of quantities infinitely small; the ine- 
quality of weight in different parts of the 
earth ; the aberration of the fixed stars; the 
limits of the certainty of astronomical ob- 
servations; an examination of the whole 
science of astronomy ; the motion of a body 
attracted by a given force towards an im- 
moveable centre, in an unresisting medium ; 
a mechamica! problem on a solid of the great- 
est attraction; a new method of employing 
the observation of the phases in a lunar 
eclipse; the cycloid, and various other 
curves; the forces. stiled “living ;” co- 
mets ; tides; light ; vortices ; a demonstration 
and explanation of a passage of Newton re- 
specting the rainbow; with various other 
momoirs of the same kind, which have been 
printed separately or inserted in different 
collections. 

But mathematics were not his only stu- 
dies. His conversation displayed an ac- 
quaintance with the most important parts of 
history, the forcible traits of eloquence, and 
the most captivating charms of poetry. He 
was also an antiquarian, and wrote an ac- 
count of an ancient villa, discovered in his 
own time, onthe Tusculum. He wrote also 
three letters on the obelisk of Czesar Au- 
gustus. But his prevailing passion was for 
poetry. He wrote a poem on the eclipses 
of the sun and moon, which was the most 
valued of his productions from the elegance 
of the latinity, and his manner of treating 
a subject little adapted for poetical discus- 
sion. 

A philosopher thus accomplished had 2 
right to general esteem, and honours and 
rewards. Benedict XIV. the most philoso- 
phic pontiff, and the greatest patron of lite- 
rary men, consulted him on the repairs re- 
quired in the cupola of the first church of 
the christian world. John V. king of Por- 
tugal sent him to the Brazils to draw a chart 
of a part of that country. He was consulted 
in raising to a proper height some ports of 




















the Adriatic and the sea of Tuscany. Vari- 
ous memoirs on similar subjects are suffi- 
ciently known, and particularly the result 
of the commission he received from Cle- 
ment XIII. concerning the draining of the 
Pontine march. After this period, he visit- 
ed England on some political business re- 
specting his country, Ragusa, and France, 
where he received honours and emoluments. 

It is humiliating to remark, that in his 
latter days a gloom overspread his active 
mind. He rejected every kind of amuse- 
ment and consolation ; his spirits were en- 
feebled, his imagination became more ac- 
tive, and his ideas deranged. By a succes- 
sive degradation, he passed through all the 
degrees of imbecility, till at the end of five 
months an abscess in his heart burst, and he 
died at the age of seventy-six, in the year 
1787. ff 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


-———-Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 








AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


Ear-Cockies, oR Purpies.—Francis 
Bower, Esq. F. R. 8S. of London, has ascer- 
tained that animalcula are the cause of that 
disease in wheat, which the farmers call ear- 
cockle, or purple* The diseased grains in- 
clude a white globular matter, which, when 
put into water displays, in the field of the 
microscope, hundreds of minute worms im 
lively motion. As the water evaporates, 
they dry up and are motionless, but become 
as lively as ever when remoistened, and this 
after a period of more than six years. By 
some ingenious experiments Mr. Bower 
shows, that the eggs of these vermiculi are 
conveyed into the plant by the circulating 
sap, and he succeeded in obtaining infected 


plants by inoculating healthy grains of 


wheat with portions of the vermicular glo- 
bules. 


CAuLiIFLowER.—In the management of 
cauliflower plants, it is the practice in some 
parts of England, so as to procure good pro- 
duce during the winter, to sow the seeds of 
the cauliflower in a south border, in the be- 
ginning of July, and assoon as the plants 
come up, to thin them out to twelve or four- 
teen inches apart, where they are suffered to 
remain, keeping them clean, and watering 
them occasionally, till about the middle of 
November, by which time they all produce 
heads from 10 to 30inches in circumference. 
As they are not hardy enough to bear much 
frost, they are removed at that time into a 
shed, taking care to retain as much mould 
about their roots as possible, and to remove 
In the shed they 
are planted in mould, keeping a space of 


all their decayed leaves. 
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about an inch between each head. In this 
state they are frequently looked over with 
care, their dead leaves removed, and those 
heads removed for present use which show 
any disposition to decay ; and, when severe 
frost occurs, they are covered with dry short 
hay. By this management, three dishes of 
cauliflowers are sent to the table every week 


during the autumn and winter. 
| 


VEGETABLE SHoots.—It is a curious fact, 
, that when subsoil, of almost any depth, is 
thrown up and exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, vegetable shoots of some de- 
scription or another will spring up, and that 
sometimes as soon as to leave no foundation 
for thinking that the seed had been floating 
in the air, and that its deposition had been 
accidental. Plants perfectly unknown in, 
and foreign to the economy of the climate, 
have been known to spring up, in this man- 
ner, where deep trenches had been dug, 
leaving the botanist in the long sweep of 
ages past, bounds almost boundless as the 
range of his fancy, for fixing a date to its 
seed time. A few months ago a circum- 
stance occurred on the estate of J. F. 
Erskine, Esq., of Mar, in Scotland, which 
corroborates so far the antiseptic power 
which a certain degree of moisture, and the 
complete exclusion of air seems to possess 
over vegetable matter. Some workmen 
had been employed in digging a deep cast 
for the erection of a filter for purifying the 
water which supplies the town of Alloa. 
and had accidentally, at the depth of ten 
feet from the surface, cut through part of an 
old lead or water course. In two days a 
beautiful crop of healthy ryegrass made its 
appearance from the earth, which had been 
cast up, and on inquiry it was found that 
this lead originally conveyed water to drive 
a wheel belonging to one of the coal-pits 
quite adjacent, but had been filled up for the 
period of sixty years. 











MINERVA MEDICA. 


DiaRRHeA tN CHILDREN.—In all cases 
of laxity of the bowels in infants, a prepa- 
ratory medicine should be given to guard 
against evil chances; and that medicine 
should be rhubarb and magnesia; which 
should be repeated as long as the feeces are 
unhealthy, at the distance of eight or ten 
hours. If the diarrhea continues after this, 
the following must be given; which in most 
cases will at once remove the disease. 

Of prepared chalk, a scruple. 

Of compound powder of cinnamon, ten 

grains. 
Mix and divide into six parts: one of these 
powders to be taken every four hours. This 
is for an infant under a year. The dose 








may be increased according to the age. 
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The diet may then consist of arrow-root, 
isinglass, or sage, &c. with a small'portion of 
wine if the child is not suckling. Care 
must be particularly taken to keep the child 
wrapped up warmly, and no unequal tem- 
perature of the apartment permitted if pos- 
sible. Should, however, the disease con- 
tinue after this plan is persisted in for two 
days, an injection of starch, with eight or 
ten drops of tincture of opium, must be ad- 
ministered twice a-day. This tried for two 
days more unsuccessfully, a blister must be 
applied to the pit of the stomach, after a 
tepid bath, and half a grain of calomel given 
at night in a little white sugar and pap; and 
repeated next night. Should the disease 
still remain obstinate, the best advice must 
be had recourse to. 


PALPITATION OF THE HEARtT.—This dis- 
ease is sometimes in the heart or its great 
vessels, or in all—a remedy for which it is 
scarcely in the power of medicine to offer, 
although a temperate regimen (avoiding the 
excitement of violent exercise or spirituous 
liquors) and wholesome air may so far pal- 
liate, as to give a chance to the diseased 
parts, if not to recover their tone, at least to 
become no worse. But the disease known 
by ‘palpitation of the heart,” vulgarly 
called ‘“‘a beating about the heart,” arises 
far more frequently from a debilitated state 
of the nerves, and a vitiated state of the di- 
gestive organs. The heart is a muscle, and 
like others, is itself liable to nervous tre- 
mors. This disease is a frequent attendant 
on females and those young men who in- 
dulge in excesses. To remove it, the pa- 
tient cannot expect that physic will be com- 
petent, although it will most materially 
assist. All excesses must be left off, and 
habits of health adopted; nourishing diet, a 
small portion of wine, early rising, cold 
bathing, gentle exercise, and air. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Antiquitizs.—At the late anniversary 
meeting of the Antiquarian Society of New- 
castle, an interesting paper was read by Mr. 
W. Chapman, giving an account of the an- 
tiquities and curiosities discovered in dig- 
ging the canal from Carlisle to the West 
Sea. The most interesting part of this com- 
munication related to the discovery, on the 
shores of the Solway Frith, beyond Burgh, 
of a subterraneous forest of oak, imbedded 
in a stiff blue clay, and lying from two to 
three feet below the foundation of the Ro- 
inan Wall, which passed over it. The trees, 
which were of large dimensions, were all 
lying towards the north; the stumps of some 
in their naturai position. And, what is 
most remarkable, the wood of these trees 





was in so periect a state as to be scarcely 
distinguished from fresh oak, although it is 
evident that it must have lain there some 
thousand years, as the period of its growth 
must have been long anterior to the building 
of the Roman wall. The antiquities con- 
sisted principally of a rudely carved horned 
figure, supposed to be a Bacchus, and a 
small coin. These were both presented to 
the society by Mr. Chapman as was also the 
fragment of a red earthen bowl, found in the 
station of Walls-end, near Newcastle, on 
the first sinking of the colliery, and which 
was long in possession of the late Mr. 
Hornby. 


Swiss Corton Miixis.—At St. Gall, in 
Switzerland, they have an establishment for 
spinning cotton in the English manner, with 
this difference—that instead of being moved 
by water in a steam engine, the great 
wheel is turned by an ox walking on the 
inside of the rim, as the dog turns the wheel 
of the roasting-spit. The diameter of the 
wheel is 35 feet, and on the inside of the 
wheel are fixed small pieces of wood, like 
the rounds of the ladder, at convenient dis- 
tances, on which the poor animal places his 
feet while he walks: and walk he must, for 
if he stops, he is carried round by the wheel 
or thrown down. Three oxen work suc- 
cessively for two hours at a time, that is, 
each four hours a day. » This great wheel 
sets in motion 29 frames of 216 spindles and 
bobbins each. 


Damp Detecror.—An ingenious little 
instrument under this name, which denotes 
its use, has been invented by Mr. Essex, 
and is sold in the usual places. It consists 
of a small ivory box, about an inch in 
diameter, in which is a needle turning on 2 
pivot, like the small pocket compasses. 
Being set to Zero, it either proceeds or re- 
cedes as the surrounding atmosphere is 
moist or dry. The greatest utility of the 
instrument can be experienced by travel- 
lers, since by placing it for only a few 
minutes between bed-clothes or wearing ap- 
parel, the motion of the index certainly 
detects the existence of damp if there be any 
present. 


NEWLY-INVENTED CARRIAGE.—Thecar- 
riage which was lately conducted to Lon- 
don from Barnstaple by a Frenchman, at 
the rate of eight miles an hour, and by 
means of which hills may be ascended with 
comparatively but little labour, is on the 
principle of the turning-lathe, only worked 
by the hands and arms, and guided by 
the feet; a cord passes over two wheels be- 
fore the operator moves the two hind wheels; 
with a third before it is guided, and to make 
the cord act, knots are made in it, which 


| answer to knobs on the surface of the wheel 














above and on the pullies attached to the fel- 
lies of the two hind wheels. The simplicity 
of the invention is its greater merit; it 1s 
exhibiting in London. 


—_—- 


Aquatic Macurne.—-A Monsieur Rouan, 
of Paris, has constructed a very simple ma- 
chine which will serve the purpose of a life- 
preserver, and also a means of crossing 
rivers with great facility. It is formed by 
two cones firmly joined together at their 
bases by connecting pieces allowing the 
body to be enclosed below the arms, and to 
be affixed to the person with the points of 
the machine fore-and-aft. It is obvious 
that the conical points will act as a sort of 
cut-water, and enable a person with the 
slightest motion of the hands or paddles to 
pass through the water with great facility. 
‘The buoyancy of the machine will of course 
depend on the area-of its surface. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SALVATOR Rosa. 
—Lady Morgan has just produced a new 
work, under this title, which promises to 
add materially to her well-earned reputa- 
tion. Salvator Rosa is a great name in the 
history of intellect. It is the name of a 
man, who, in the different pursuits of poetry, 
engraving, the stage, and above all, in 
painting, rose to the loftiest eminence; and 
the splendour of his living fame has stream- 
ed through the mists of subsequent ages, 
down, to our times, with a radiance, though 
somewhat abated, yet still brilliant and in- 
tense. Salvator was also a musician of no 
mean accomplishments, an improvisitore, a 
great conversationalist, a natural and amus- 
ing prose writer, a scholar, and a poet, who, 
in originality, vigorous expression, sharp 
and fearless satire, deep feeling, philosophic 
spirit and real genius, deserves to be regard- 
ed as among the most eminent of his times. 
The life of Salvator, chequered with a va- 
riety of fortunes, could not but be full of in- 
cident. He was crossed by partial fate in 
every step of his progress through life. 
But, in spite of all obstacles, he struggled 
on, as genius always must and will do 
through distress and difficulty, till at length 
he carved out his path'to fame, and en- 
graved his name on her temple, in charac- 
ters that will bid defiance to time and fate. 

In the biography which Lady Morgan has 
given of the life and times of this great pain- 
ter, she has not confined herself to a dry de- 
tail of dates and facts. She brings the 
character of the age before us, as well as 
that of Salvator, by whose genius it was 
adorned. We are instructed in the history 
and real nature of mankind, by which, more 
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The series of sketches or tales, just pub- 
lished under the title of “* Sayings and Do- 
ings,” and ascribed to Mr. Theodore Hook, 
have created an extraordinary sensation in 
the literary and fashionable world, from the 
novelty of the plan, and the smartness of 
their execution. The characters, which 
are drawn with a masterly hand, are all 
supposed to be portraits of particular per- 
sons, and this suspicion is pretty well con- 
firmed by the author’s preface, of which the 
following is an extract :—*‘I have for many 
years watched the world, and have set 
down all that I have seen; and out of this 
collection of materials 1 have thrown toge- 
ther a few historic illustrations of quaint 
sayings, the truth and sagacity of which, 
the characters introduced by me have un- 
consciously exemplified in their lives and 
conduct; and which I have the small merit 
of bringing to bear, after long observation, 
upon the axioms affixed to each tale. In 
short, I have thought it a curious matter of 
speculation to compare the ‘ doings’ of the 
moderns, with the ‘ sayings’ of the ancients ; 
and therefore submit to the public my first 
portion of ‘wise saws,’ illustrated by ‘ mo- 
dern instances.” 


Mr. Godwin has at length published his 
‘“‘ History of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land,” on which he has been employed for 
several years. It will, no doubt, form one 
of the standard works in the English lan- 
guage. The author observes in his pre- 
face—* There is no part of the history of 
this island which has been so inadequately 
treated, as the characters and acts of those 
leaders, who had, fer the most part, the di- 
rection of the public affairs of England 
from 1640 to 1650. The men who figured 
during the Interregnum were, immediately 
after the restoration, spoken of with horror, 
and their memoirs were composed after the 
manner of the Newgate Calendar. What 
was begun from party-rage, has been con- 
tinued from indolence. No research has 
been exercised, no public measures have 
been traced to their right authors; even the 
succession of judges, public officers, and 
statesmen, has been left in impenetrable 
confusion. It is the object of the present 
work toremedy this defect, and to review 
the transactions of that period with the 
same calmness, impartiality, and inflexible 
justice, as if they had preceded the universal 
deluge, or had taken place in one of the re- 
motest islands of the South Sea.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SINGULAR MODES OF EXPRESSION. 











or less, the character of every individual, if} Tom Brown has a curious figure of 


not created, is at least controlled. We 
doubt not this work will be considered a 


speech: satirising some person, he says, 
‘“‘He is as dull as a lawfully-begotten citi- 





valuable accession to every librarv. 


'zen’s eldest son.” 
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The Rev. Mr. Fawkes, in the year 1739, 
being at that time curate of Doncaster, 
thought fit to preach a sermon on the erec- 
tion of an organ in the church. After 
having wound up his imagination to the 
highest pitch in praise of church-music, he 
adds, addressing himself to the organ, ‘ But, 
O what!—O what !—what shall I call thee 
by? thou divine box of sounds!” 

Mr. Galt, author of the life of Cardinal 
Wolsey, in describing one of the monuments 
in St. Paul’s, speaks of two cheesemongers, 
with- wings, exhibiting a couple of dou- 
ble Gloucesters, on which two naval 
officers have been scratched! 

Hutton of Birmingham, in detailing the 
life of his father, writes exactly thus: “ Af- 
ter a miserable life, pressed down by afilic- 
tion, he departed December 13, 1758, at the 
age of 67, 5 feet 7 inches high, corpulent, 
weighing about 16 stone.” This is a new 
system of minute biography, which deserves 
record. 

Dr. Johnson has defined net-work as 
‘‘any thing reticulated or decussated, with 
interstices at equal distances between the 
intersections.» —Vide Dictionary. 

Martin Luther thus elegantly expresses 
himself about the Catholics :—“ The Papists 
are all asses; put them in whatever form 
you please; boiled, roasted, baked, fried, 
skinned, beat, hashed, they are always the 
same—asses! The pope (he says) was born 
out of the devil’s posteriors, full of devils, 
lies, blasphemies, and idolatries ; he is An- 
tichrist, the robber of churches, the ravisher 
of virgins, the greatest of pimps, the gover- 
nor of Sodom,” &c. &c. 

Count Rumford gives us, in the following 
extract, the useful hint of eating a hot hasty- 
pudding by gradual advances, circumventing 
the outwork, and storming the parapet. 
These are his words—* The hasty pudding 
being spread out equally on a plate while 
hot, an excavation is made in the middle of 
it with a spoon, into which excavation a 
piece of butter, as large as a nutmeg, is put, 
and upon it a spoonful of brown sugar, &c. 
the butter, being soon heated by the heat of 
the pudding, mixes with the sugar, and forms 
a sauce, which, being confined in the exca- 
vation occupies the middle of the plate!” 
Thus far for the array :—now for the battle. 
‘‘ Dip each spoonful in the same, before it is 
carried to the mouth, care being had, in 
taking it up, to begin on the outside, and 
near the brim of the plate, and to approach the 
centre by gradual advances, in order not to 
demolish too soon the excavation, which 
forms the reservoir of the sauce !” This, gen- 
tle reader, is the philosophy of hasty pudding, 
or rather of eating it. 

Dr. Sharp, of Hart Hall, Oxford, hada 
ridiculous manner of prefacing every thing 


he said with the words, J szy. An under-! 


J 
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graduate having, as the doctor was informed, 
mimicked him in this peculiarity, he sent for 
him, to give him a jobation, which he be- 
gan: ‘| say—they say—you say—I say—I 
say ;”—when, finding the ridiculous combi- 
nation in which his speech was involved, he 
concluded by bidding the young satirist be- 
gone to his room. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 86, p. 
596, is the following extraordinary piece of 
information: ‘By the Jewish law, as to 
adultery, the woman was put to death as 
well as the man, so that the parties could 
neither of them marry again.” 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, (in his Own Time 
Memoirs, vol. I. p. 173,) speaking of Bona- 
parte, “A Corsican adventurer has con- 
scribed the country.” And, in page 336, 
**Tondon must have been fundamentally 
overturned.” The following mode of ex- 
pression, (vol. II. p. 177,) is also very fine : 
—‘ The clerks of the board of green cloth 
diffused over the throne a Gothic grandeur 
calculated to protect and perpetuate the 
sanctity of the monarchical office !” 

A thing being done in no time, is a com- 
mon expression, but against all chronology. 

How came the strange expression of en- 
joying a bad state of health? Of all the 
enjoyments, this is one that we are most 
anxious to get rid of. Giles Jobbins said, 
his wife had enjoyed a bad state of health for 
many years. 

Sailors say, we carried away our mizen- 
mast, a thing they are no way inclined to do, 
particularly in a storm. 


Storm Guasses.—The following is the 
method of composing the fluid for storm 
glasses, as stated by Wright :—Two drachms 
of camphor, half a drachm of purified nitre, 
and halfa drachm of muriate of ammonia, 
are to be pulverized and dissolved in two 
ounces of proof spirits. The mixture is 
then to be put into a bottle or tube of glass, 
about ten inches long, and three fourths of 
an inch in diameter, the mouth of which is 
to be covered with a piece of bladder, per- 
forated with a needle. The changes which 
appear in this composition are stated to be 
of the following nature:—If the weather 
promise to be fine, the solid matter of the 
composition will settle at the bottom of the 
glass, while the liquid remains transparent ; 
but previous to a change for rain, the com- 
pound will generally rise, the fluid will con- 
tinue pellucid, and small stars will be ob- 
served moving or floating about within the 
vessel. 


Twenty-four hours before a storm, or 
very high wind, the substance will be partly 
on the surface of the liquid, apparently in 
the form of a leaf; the fluid in such case 
will be very thick, and in a state resembling 
fermentation. During the winter, smal! 




















stars being im motion, the composition is re- 
markably white, and somewhat higher than 
usual, particularly when white frosts or 
snows prevail. On the contrary, in the 
summer, if the weather be hot and serene, 
the substance subsides closely to the bottom 
of the glass tube. Lastly, it may be ascer- 
tained from what point of the compass the 
wind blows, by observing that the solid par- 
ticles adhere more closely to the bottom on 
the side opposite to that where the tempest 
arises. 








LITERATURE. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF MAN. 


As thy day grows warm aoc high, 

Life’s meridian flaming nigh, 

Dost thou spurn the humble vale ? 

Life’s proud summit wouldst thou scale? 
Check thy climbing step, elate, 

Evils lurk in high estate: 

Dangers, eagle pinions, bold, 

Soars around each cliffy hold. Burns. 


Man, in his sojourn in this ‘‘ vale of tears” 
may be compared to the traveller who as- 
cends the stupendous mountain of the torrid 
zone. He thinks he prepares himself 
against every inconvenience, and sets for- 
ward on his perilous journey, his imagina- 
tion glowing with every delightful vision, 
and his mind fired with the glories before 
him. Believing no obstruction can mate- 
rially retard his progress, he sees no impedi- 
ments in his path but those his strength can 
overcome, and imagines no thorns or bram- 
bles, whose points can wound, or whose 
thicket is impenetrable. The rocks that 
overhang and threaten his passage are lost 
in the obscurity and mist that surround them, 
and there appears nothing but its flowery 
base and the freshness of its green sides, to 
allure his footsteps and lead him to higher 
and stupendous regions. As he proceeds, 
he finds the grass mossy, the weather mode- 
rate, if not balmy; it pleases—but has not 
power to arrest his progress, nor satisfy his 
dreams of its beauties; it only excites more 
extravagant visions of grandeur, and he 
quickly passes on, scarcely conscious that 
his path was unobstructed by a single diffi- 
culty. Higher up, he finds the air colder 
and the earth more barren; he strains his 
eye to discover what his imagination has 
pictured, aud now and then perceives a little 
valley of surprising verdure, caused by the 
reflected heat of the sun collected in a nar- 
row spot of the surrounding heights. He 
proceeds on his journey, neither appalled by 
the prospect before him, nor content with 
scenes he has viewed. 
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At length he is surrounded by frightful 
precipices, whose dark and bold visages im- 
press gloom and dread : he finds lakes of im- 
mense depths, whose bosoms blackened by 
the rocks that hang over them, seem ready 
to ingulf him; but he perceives the young 
and limpid streams which they form ; tastes 
the cool refreshing springs which derive 
their source from them, and still encouraged 
and beguiled, mounts upward. Near the 
summit, he finds vegetation scarcely, per- 
ceptible; here and there a few plants Of the 
most hardy kind appear ; the air intolerably 
cold, the earth wearing a covering of ice, 
and the snow continually accumulating. 
From the experience of his journey, he has 
acquired fortitude and perseverance ; but its 
length gradually steals from him the power 
of motion, sometimes prostrating him with 
fatigue, and sometimes rendering him use- 
less from weariness. At length, however, 
he gains the summit, and finds a last scene 
before him, when his exhausted frame is 
obliged to yield. He feels a purer and more 
serene region, but when vegetation has en- 
tirely ceased, he views the precipices that 
hung about him ; perceives all the combat of 
the elements, clouds curling their vapoury 
forms, light and transparent, dark and im- 
penetrable ; lightning darting around, and a 
thousand meteors, which are never seen in 
the plains, present themselves. Circular 
rainbows, mock suns, the shadow of the 
mountain projected on the body of the air, 
and his own image reflected as in a mirror, 
on the opposite clouds. This he perceives 
is the end—which is illusion, and in grasping 
for something substantial to enrich his jour- 
ney, he finds all by which he is surrounded 
the effect of glittering shadows, and chang- 
ing into ten thousand forms, by their flitter- 
ings. Reduced by his exertions, and 
exhausted by fatigue, he lays himself 
down to dissipate weariness, and wisely 
contemplates how he can make the de- 
scent more easy. 

Thus is the pilgrimage of man :—youth 
is the season when every thing is gay and 
bright before him, when pleasures and joys 
shed their inspiring influence; hopes and 
feelings are sanguine and enthusiastic, and 
the imagination is deceived by its own fair 
gilding. Every thing appears unclouded 
and blooming beforehim. But the real joys 
of his condition are slighted for the gay an- 
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ticipations of a fickle future ; he neglects to 
prize what he already possesses pure and 
unalloyed, for the pursuit of that which daz- 
zles at a distance through the beams of 
false glory. The path is mossy, the sky un- 
ruffled, but he skips along unconscious of 
the softness of the one or the mildness of 
the other. Fame sounds her treacherous 
notes to bear him onward, and he leaves his 
youthful stage to breathe the colder air of 
manhood. In that, he finds ardour and en- 
thusiasm dissipating, objects appearing less 
inviting and less pleasing. He encounters 
difficulties, vexations, and trials; the right- 
heartedness of youth is departing, and he 
finds all its fairy visions illusive and deceiv- 
ing: yet fortune, with her wild capricious 
hand, scatters some brilliant favours upon 
him, and the gay triumphs renew and reno- 
vate his nature ; hope and ambition are again 
in motion, and revive his powers and ener- 
gies; new schemes press him to action and 
exertion. He struggles through perplexi- 
ties and dangers, and imagines he wears the 
armour to shield him from the blasts of mis- 
fortune and repel the attacks of violence. 
But years steal over him and still find him 
labouring, toiling, and hoping, and still dis- 
possessed of what he fancied already within 
his grasp: life and gJl its fluctuations are 
crowding upon him; he hears the noise of 
warfare continually about him ; faculties and 
powers are disturbed and wearied ; a few of 
his strongest and most hardy feelings are still 
enduring the strife; but the soft affections 
are cut down and destroyed, and the little 
endearments of youth are felt no more. 

Age at length gains upon him, and he 
finds himself in a calm serene region; but 
his hopes unsatisfied, his powers weakened, 
and his energies destroyed. Its tranquil at- 
mosphere destroys every illusion, and teach- 
es him to see through the dark clouds that 
had put on a deceiving garb: to discern the 
rocks and shoals on which he had been toss- 
ed, and all the gay aerial nothings which 
had misled him. He feels the end of all 
things ; that joys and pleasures are but glit- 
tering shadows, famea deceiving bauble, and 
the possession of human content an idle 
dream : and like the wearied traveller among 
the shadows of the mountain, prepares for a 
journey to that land that yields less glit- 
tering, but more true and substantial bless- 
ngs. S. L. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 7. Vol. I. of New Series of the Mr- 
NERVA will contain the following articles : 

PopuLaR TaLEs.— The Lily of Liddisdale. 

THE TRAVELLER.—A Day in London. 

THE Drama.— Paris Theatres. 

BioGRAPHY.—-Memoirs of James Sandy 
the Mechanic. 

ARTS AND SciENCES.—WNotes on Natura. 
Philosophy. Figure of the Earth. Scientific 
Notices from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—On the Origin and Pro 
gress of Fictitious History. No. I. 

PoETRY.—Sketch, by ‘*Ianthe ;” © 1d other 
pieces. 

GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 

To CoRRESPOUNDENTS.—*‘ Romeo,” and the 
** two hands” from Philadelphia, are inadmissi- 
ble. 

We shall be glad to hear frequently from our 
Owego correspondent. He will perceive that 
we have met his wishes. 








THE RECORD. 


A thing of Shreds and Patches. 











PRoFESSOR Olmsted of the University of 
North Carolina has ascertained that a fine il- 
luminating gas may be obtained from cotton 
seed. This discovery was first suggested in a 
Baltimore paper in June 1823, 

It has been ascertained by actual experiment, 
that a strong mixture of alcohol with corrosive 
sublimate, effectually destroys moths in prepa- 
rations of natural history, and in woollens and 
furs, without injuring or altering the appear- 
ance of these articles. 

Capt. Partridge has ascertained the height of 
Snake Hill in New-Jersey, an insulated emi- 
nence in the meadows near Hoboken, to be 
200 feet above high water mark. 

Lemuel Sawyer, Esq. formerly a member of 
Congress, from Virginia, has written a play, 
founded on the story of Blackbeard the pirate. 

Seventy thousand rupees have been collected 
by subscription in India, to encourage the 
establishment of steam packets between Ben- 
gal and England. 


MARRIED, 


Mr. J. McDonald to Miss I. Hadding. 

Mr. W. P. Woodcock to Miss M. A. Ceok. . 
Mr. W. Spencer to Miss E. J. Forbes. 

Mr. T. Smith to Miss M. Hughes. 

Mr. W. Nunns to Miss C. A. Covenhoven. 
Mr. W. W. Graham to Miss E. Brown. 
Mr. C. F. Schmidt to Miss R. Kersh. 

Mr. F. Garretson to Miss J. Berry. 


DIED, 


Mrs. H. A. Dougherty, aged 19 years. 
Mr. G. Monilaws, aged 40 years. 
Mr. John Doyle. 

Mr. W. Andreas, aged 81 years. 
Martha A. Brown, aged 64 years. 

J. R. Reynolds, aged 30 vears. 
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POUTRY. 








“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 





For the Minerva. 





Whoever reads this exquisite poem once, will, we are 
sure, read it over and over again It is the language 
of genuine inspiration. 


. MUSINGS. 


AGAIN the peaceful hour returns, and now 

I yield my heart toits sadthoughts. All day 

My lip must wear a smile, mine eye must beam 

With seeming pleasure ; while I feel the strife 

Of warring passions, I must hide their power 

By a wild burst of joy, tille’en the gay 

Can wonder at my tevity and mirth, 

And sad ones envy, what they please to call, 

My happiness. ’*Tis well; for I would not 

‘That they should know the heart they long have deemed 
A flower, so worthless, that e’en grief disdained 

To blight it—would it were so! ’Tis the oak 

Which had defied the storms of this low earth, 

But from the heaven it loved the lightning came, 

And it is scathed and broken! never more 

Shall its seared trunk put forth one i*af of hope. 

Yet it is almost joy to give my soul 

‘Vo these sad musings, and recall to mind, 

Almost to view, the fair and lovely things 

That once were all my own,—when this lone heart 
Was full of brilliant hopes, and this proud brow 

Had never known acloud. Oh! it was sweet 

To rise each morn, assured the day would bring 
Increase of pleasure, and to rest each night 

Upon a pillow strewed with those bright Howers 

That fancy scatters round the head of youth. 

Vow what fair hopes are mine? what brilliant dreams 
Visit my slumbers? A sweet dream of that 

Which soon shall be—a fondly cherished hope ; 

Again my pillow shall be strewed with flowers, 

My couch again be smooth, and peaceful sleep 

Revisit me—but there will be no dreams 
In that soft slumber; I shall wear a dress 
Pute as an infant's heart, and I shall be 
Within the arms of one whose love, though cold, 
is constant—even the stern bridegroom, Death! 
Perchance some gentle ones will weep, and say 
She was too young, too happy thus to die: 

Yet they would envy me could they but know 
How tranquilly the dead can lie.—1 muse 

Often upon the grave, and wondes why 

Men should so cling to life,—I have not sees 

A score of years, yet life has wearied me. 

i marvel to behold the aged man 

Struggling with sorrows, ‘reft of all the joys 

T vat earth can give, yet dreading to meet death. 
He is not terrible —oh no '—he comes 

Like a kind friend. who would provide a home 
‘So shelter those lhe could not sooner save. 











TANTHE. 
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Forthe Minerva. 
THE CARELESS LOVER’S ADIEU. 


Love, careless love, 
Such as kindleth hearts that rove.—Moore. 





it is true, thou hast broken the wild flower chain, 
Which enthralled in youth’s spring my susceptible 
heari; 
But 'tis idle to mourn, when the future may gain 
An enchantment as sweet as the past could impart. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The sun that an liour since glowed in the sky, 
Though it shone for a season, is dim in the west ; 
So the love which once beamed from the eloquent eye 
Though it warmed for a while, is now cold in thy 
breast. 


Yet, why should I grieve that the bright sun hath sped, 
Its glory involved in the shadows of night ? 
Why mourn that the love which once gladdened hath 
fled, 
The hopes which once blessed, now have taken their 
flight 7 
The next moroving’s sun may illumine the plain, 
And tinge with its bright rays the orient sky, 
And a new love as sweet may induce me again 
To bask in the beam of another’s blue eye. 


Then adieu to the smile, though its greeting wassweet, 
And adieu the bright glance, though it thrilled without 
pain; 
Adieu the delusions that tempted my feet, 
Now adieu to thee, lady, we love not again. 
J. R. Sureamerres. 
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The following poem was written by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh the night previous to his execution. 


Go, soul, the body’s guest, 
Upon a thankless errant, 
Fear not to touch the best, 
The truth shall be thy warrant : 
Go, since thou needs must die. 
And give them all the lie. 


Go, tell the court it glows, 
And shines like rotten wood ; 
Go, tell the church it shows 
What's good, but does no good :” 
If court and church reply, 
Give court and church the lie. 


Tell potentates they live 
Acting, but oh ! their actions 
Not lov’d unless they give— 
Not strong, if by their factions: 
If potentates reply, 
Give potentates the lie. 


Tell men of high condition 
That rule affairs of state, 
Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice only hate: 
And if they do reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 


Tell those that brave it most, 
They beg for more by spending ; 
Who in their greatest cost 
Seek nothing but commending : 
And if they make reply, 
Spare not to give the lie. 


Tell zeal it lacks devotion ; 
Tell love it is but lust ; 
Tell time it is but motion; 
Tell flesh it is but dust; 
And wish them not reply, 
For thou must give the lie. 


Tell age it daily wasteth ; 
Tell honour how it alters ; 
Tell beauty that it blasteth ; 
Tell favour that it falters ; 
And as they do reply, 
Give every one the lie. 
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‘Leli wit how much it wrangies 
In fickle points of niceness ; 
Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over wiseness ; 
And if they do reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 


Tell physic of her boldness ; 
Tell skill it is pretension ; 
Tell charity of coldness ; 
Tell law it is contention ; 
And if they yield reply, 
Then give them still the lie. 


Tell fortune of her blindness ; 
Tell nature of decay ; 
Tell friendship of unkindness ; 
Tell justice of delay ; 
And if they do reply, 
Then give them al) the lie. 


Tell arts they have no soundness, 
But vary by esteeming ; 
Tell scholars lack profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming ; 
If arts and schools reply, 
Give arts and schools the lie. 


Tell faith its fled the city ; 
Tell how the country erreth ; 
Tell manhood shakes off pity ; 
Tell virtue least preferreth ; 
And if they do reply, 
Spare not to give the lie, 


So when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing ; 
Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbing : 
Yet stab at thee whowill, 
No stab the soul can kill ! 


ee ee 


From the Greek of Euripides. 
ADDRESS OF THE CHORUS TO ALCESTIS. 


Daughter of Pelias ! peaceful sleep 
In Pluto’s mansions cold and deep, 
Where the bright sun can enter never! 
And may the gloomy monarch know, 
And he, the steersman old and slow, 
By whom the ghosts are wafted o’er 
To that uncomfortable shore ; 
No spirit half so lovely ever, 
Nor half so pure, his boat did take 
On the dark bosom of the Stygian Jake. 


Thy name preserved in sweetest lays, 
The sacred bards of future days 
The sweet stringed lyre shall tune to thee, 
Waking its mountain melody ; 
Or in harmonious notes shall sing, 
What time the rosy bosomed spring 
Bedews with April showers 
Fair Sparta’s walls, and all the night 
The full moon pours her silver light 
On Athens’ heaven-loved towers. 
Oh ! could the power of verse recall 
Thy ghost from Pluto’s dreary hall, 
And dark Cocytus spectred wave! 
Oh! could it bid thy spirit stray 
Back to the cheerful light of day, 
And break the darkness of the grave ! 


Yo 





Most loved, most honoured shade, farewe!! ! 
We know not what the gods below 

Will measure out of bliss or woe ; 

Yet may thy gentle spirits dwell 

In those dark realms to which it fled, 

Most blest among the peaceful dead ! 


~~ 
From the French. 
ON A STATUE OF CUPID. 
Of all the deities that shed 
On earth their influence from above, 


So much has never yet been said 
Both good and evil, as of love. 


Yet for whatever joy we bless, 
Or for whatever pain we flout him, 
His is the worst unhappiness 
Who knows not what to say about him. 


EPITAPHS. 





AT OAKMAN, IN SURREY, 1730. 


The lord saw good, I was lopping off wood, 
And down fell from the tree ; 
I met with a check, and so broke my neck, 
And so death lopp’d off me. 
~~ °° 
ON A MR. PENNY. 


Reader, if cash thou art in want of any, 
Dig four feet deep, and thou wilt find—A Pennr. 








“ And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.”’ 








Answers to PUZZLES in our lasf. 


PuzzLE 1.—House-wife. 
PouzzLE 11.—The Merry-thought. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 


My first tries to deceive every body, 
My second ought not to deceive any body 
And my whole may be aimed at every body. 


II. 


Whenever, Amanda, I happen to trace 
My riddle’s effect by a sigh, 

I fancy I see a new charm in thy face, 
And read a new grace in thy eye. 


Like the vi'let, Amanda, impearled with dew, 
It then still more lovely appears! 

Ah! could I but take the impression from you, 
In sorrow I'd spend all my years! 
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